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THE SITUATION AND DUTY OP PROTESTANT DISSENTERS: 



SERMON 



PREACHED, SEPTEMBER 8, 1829, 



AT THE 



ANNUAL LECTURE, AT OLDBURY, IN SHROPSHIRE, 



BY 



JOHN KENTISH. 



ATTULIT ET NOBIS ALIQUANDO OPTANT1BU8 JETAS 
AUXILIUM— yirn. 



BIRMINGHAM: 



PRlxNTED AND SOLD BY JAMES BELCHER AND SON 



1829. 



TO 



THE REVEREND MINISTERS, 



AND TO 



THE MEMBERS OF THE DISSENTING CIIUnCIIKS, 



ASSEMBLED AT OLDBURY, 



SEPTEMBER 8, 1829, 



THIS DISCOURSE, PRINTED At THEIR REQUEST, 



IS 



RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 



BY 



THE AUTHOR. 



SE RMON, 



I. CORINTHIANS vn. 22. 



HE THAT IS CALLED BEING FREE, IS 



CHRIST'S SERVANT. 



THE situation and the duties of bodies of 
men, like those of individuals, will, in some 
degree, vary with the course of Time, and the 
progress of human improvement This remark, 
I conceive, eminently applies to us, my bre- 
thren, as Protestant Dissenters. I shall there- 
fore avail myself of the present anniversary,* 
and of the happy change in our civil and 
political condition, for the purpose of reminding 
you of our advantages and our obligations. 

* Appendix. [No. I.] 
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It was the advice of God to his people, 
Israel, by the prophet, Isaiah,* that they should 
'* look unto the rock, whence they were hewn, 
and to the hollow of the cave, whence they 
were digged." In like manner, it may be 
proper and useful for the class of persons, of 
whom we form a part, to review their origin 
and history. Holy gratitude and emulation 
may be effects of the employment. 

In almost every age and nation there ha^e 
been religious iionconformists : there have really 
been Protestant nonconformists, though not so 
denominated, in every instance, as to which 
devout fortitude, integrity and zeal have vrith- 
stood human authority, usurpation and en^ 
croachments, '' in things pertaining unto God." 
Thus considered, Dissent is of high antiquity, 
and has been sanctioned by the fairest exam-^ 
pies in the Jewish and in the Christian Church. 
It's pnnciple and it's language have been, inva- 
riably, and from the earliest period, We ought 
to obey God rather than men. Centuries had 
revolved, nevertheless, before this paCflarcbal 

* li. 1. in Bp. Lowth's Translation. 



and apostolic maxim found a practical illus- 
tration within the British islands. Wickliffe 
did much towards convincing his countrymen 
of it's reasonableness and supreme importance. 
Be was a light shining in a dark place: and to 
his labours, and the influence of his character, 
we trace with distinctness the era of the 
Reformation; justly so called, though, from 
the nature of things, that Reformation was 
defective. The incompleteness of it was par- 
ticularly seen and acknowledged by those, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, and of her two 
imniediate successors, were branded with the 
name of Puritans; an appellation, which, de- 
rived, as it was, from their zeal for pujrity of 
doctrine and of life, did them real honour. 
Within the pale of the established Church, and 
even among it's ministers, a number of such 
persons might be discerned. Yet separation 
from it became essential : and one hundred 
and sixty-seven years have now fled, since 
two thousand pastors were ejected from their 
several charges by the Act of Uniformity. In 
the same reign, that of the second Charles, 
the statute were introduced, which, so far as 



they prescribed a sacramental test^ have been 
of late repealed. 

While such a Test existed, I could scarcely 
have here addressed you, my brethren, upon 
the subject, in any other words than are sup- 
plied by the twenty-first verse of the chapter 
before us: " Art thou called, being a servant? 
Care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather." The apostle, in writing to 
the infant church at Corinth, is anxious that 
none of the distinctions of social and civil life 
be permitted to interfere with the exemplary 
religious character of his converts. Accord- 
ingly, he puts a very $trong yet an actual case: 
" Art thou called" — Art thou brought to a 
knowledge and profession of the Gospel — 
" being a servant" — a slave? — " Care not for it" 
— distress not thyself as to the meanness of 
thy outward condition, which fades away be- 
fore thy glorious privileges and hopes, as a 
disciple of Jesus Christ — " But, nevertheless, 
if thou mayest be made free" — ^if, in a peaceable 
and lawful manner, thou canst obtain thy 
release from the state and hardships of a 
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domestic slave — " use it rather" — employ an 
opportunity so favourable, and prefer liberty 
to external restraint and degradation. 
• ■ 

Not; assuredly, in the same, yet in a similar, 
instance, w€y my brethren, have taken this 
advice: we have acted on it's spirit; and, as 
the effect, no civil or political proscription 
accompanies our religious nonconformity. We 
are now freed men in that highly valuable and 
important sense; while in a signification yet 
more momentous we cease not from being 
servants — inasmuch as Christ is still our Master 
and our Lord. " He that is called being free, 
is, notwithstanding, Christ's servant." 

I shall submit to you a few observations on 
our improved situation as Protestant Dissenters : 
and these will be followed by a statement and 
recommendation of the duties devolving on us 
in consequence. 

I. The nature and the extent of the relief 
afforded to any man, or any designation of 
men^ cannot be fully estimated, unless we first 
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ascertain the kind and degree of the grievance^ 
that wa^ matter of conajplaint. 

Now the grand objections to the Sacra- 
mental Test were these: that it virtually de-^ 
dared conformity with the national ritual, 
communion with tbQ naUonal cburcb# to be a 
requisite quaUfidation for holding office ; that 
it perverted a religious Ordinance to a worldly 
purpose ; and that it visited with civil disabi- 
lities, and with unmerited disgrace, a class of 
men, who, at least, fall not below any pf their 
fellow-subjects in obedience and submission to 
the laws. 

What can be more irrational and inequitable 
than to make a man's condition iu society 
dependeut on his religious faith ? Government 
is a needful, a wise and salutary institution for 
objects regarding the present life ; while Re* 
ligion concerns also and chiefly an eternal life 
to come. The belief Of every individual and 
the worship in which be engage^, are points 
exclusively between bis conscience and his 
God, and ought not, in the smallest degree, to 



aflfect his rights as a member of the state. It 
is, besides, with the thoughts and secrets of 
the heart that Religion has principally to do : 
the cognizance of the Magistrate, on the other 
Jiand, must, of necessity, be limited to outward 
acts. For these reasons, and with a view, 
moreover, to the peace and order of society, 
the capacity of an individual for public office, 
should never be measured by his creed. ThuB 
measured however it was during the continu- 
ance of the Sacramental Testy the design, the 
bearings, and the tendency, effects and history 
of which plainly show that it was framed to 
exclude Nonconformists from even eligibility 
to numerous posts of honour, trust and profit. 
Surely, the repeal of this enactment is a con* 
fession of the injustice of the principle, which 
it assumed, and should therefore awaken our 
humble gratitude and joy. 

Although it is much to be deplored that in 
hardly any society of avowed Christians the 
simple and interesting rite of the Lord's supper 
obtains the frequency, the zeal and punctuality, 
of celebration, which it demands, yet most of 
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those societies acknowledge it to be an institu- 
tion of the Gospel, and a pledge and act of 
religious friendship. The leading design — the 
Scriptural end — of it, is to perpetuate among 
us the remembrance of Jesus Christ, especially, 
of his death. But the Sacramental Test was 
prescribed for quite a different purpose; for 
that of marking out the genuine members of 
the established church, and of restricting to 
them a capacity of bearing office : and by one 
of the lately rescinded statutes it was directed 
that the supper of the Lord should be taken as 
the avenue to place and power. Nor was the 
language of those persons too strong who 
styled this a profane and impious abuse of a 
Christian ordinance. Men of correct thought 
and feeling, be their denomination what it may, 
cannot but be. thankful in knowing that this 
foul disgrace is, at length, wiped away from 
the statute-book of our country. 

To " commend ourselves," would not, in 
many circumstances, be the part of humility : 
to " boast of things without our measure," 
would be presumptuous and disreputable. 
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Thus mucby however, Protestant Dissenters 
may without blame affirm, that they deserved 
not the exclusion — the proscription — effected 
by means of the Sacramental Test, and that 
they have been, and must ever be, truly good 
and loyal subjects; zealous for the prosperity 
of their native land, nor slightly instrumental 
in advancing all it's valuable interests. For 
this reason, they gladly hail the practical ac- 
knowledgment of their merits, on the part of 
their rulers and fellow-citizens. In no view 
is the acknowledgment of small account. 
With no inordinate ambition for office, we 
must be grateful that we are deemed not 
unworthy of admission into office. To an 
individual there is scarcely any state so galling 
as that of his wearing the brand of civil inca- 
pacity only because he is the member of a 
religious communion, whose faith and rites 
vary from those of the established church.* 
Though, even were the brand removed, he might 
have no hope, or indeed desire, of public dis- 
tinction, still, to know — to feel — that, together 
with numbers besides, he is proscribed on 

* Appendix. [No. II.] 
C 
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the ground of his creed , gives him a con- 
viction of his being unjustly treated. For his 
sense of the injustice i^ not the less acute 
because he shares in it with a multitude. 
More than this he could , beyond doubt, 
endure, were it requisite, for the sake of re- 
ligious principle and integrity: yet he does 
not and cannot cease to be of opinion that 
all such disabilities are of the nature of punish^ 
ment^ and that to award them where no crime 
exists, is persecution. Happily, these harrass- 
ing thoughts and emotions are at an end. The 
repeal of the Sacramental Test, has placed 
Protestant Dissenters in exactly the same cir- 
cumstances with members of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, so far as concerns political and 
civil eligibility: and more recent enactments 
have extended this justice to Catholic Non- 
conformists. 

II. In this situation, what, my brethren, 
are our specific duties? 

The first is the exercise of fervent gratitude 
to the Great Being, who ordereth the times and 
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the seasons, and in \?hose hand are all events, 
and the hearts of all mankind. 

Nothing is without Him. This was emi- 
nently the faith and principle of our pious 
Nonconformist ancestors. May that faith and 
that principle as invariably be our's ! To con- 
template and adore the Deity through second 
causes, will be a favourite, as it is the noblest, 
employment oi every devout mind. In the 
late advances of Religious Liberty it would be 
particularly unbecoming not to look far beyond 
human incidents and human beings. At a 
period when there seemed little probability that 
our representations would be satisfactorily en- 
tertained, and when few among us expected 
a measure so auspicious, a conjuncture of 
circumstances led to the issue, in which we 
rejoice, and which, I am persuaded, we prize 
not exclusively, or even chiefly, on our own 
account, but mainly because it tends to adorn 
and bless the country of our birth. To God, 
therefore, let us begin with referring the benefit, 
and with ascribing the glory. 
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Nor, secondly, let this event be commemo- 
rated without the warm exertion of our soqial 
feelings. Let it especially nourish the holy 
flame of Patriotism. 

We had cause to love our country, and were 
under strong obligations to seek its welfare, 
even although, for a long season, we shared not 
in some of the privileges of numbers of it's 
children. In our present happier condition 
we shall love it yet more intensely, nor with- 
hold the due tribute of regard from those, who, 
in different ways, and, possibly, from somewhat 
different motives, contributed to this act of na- 
tional liberality and justice. That the same 
justice and liberality have since been exercised 
towards an important class of our fellow 
subjects ; and that we have the prospect of 
the removal of many vestiges of intolerance 
from the national code of laws ; are conside- 
rations which give a tenfold value to our 
improved situation in point of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. 
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Further, thirdly, la the avowal and the ap- 
plication of our Protestant Nonconformity^ let 
us combine fortitude with candour. 

I am little apprehensive that those to whom 
I am speaking, will be deficient in kindness and 
courtesy towards the members of the Church 
to which they belong not themselves. Perhaps 
it may be more essential to warn them against 
false shame and spurious candour, against a 
relaxation of manly firmness, against improper 
compliances and concessions, which either arise 
from iadifference or terminate in indifference. 
When I look at the manners, and hear some of 
the maxims, of the age, when I observe the in- 
fluences of the world, and the treachery and 
power of temptation, I may well fear lest priur 
ciple and consistency be endangered even by 
the removal of one class of snares and perils, 
with which Protestant Dissenters had to con- 
tend. It is with bodies of people as with indi- 
viduals. The smiles of their fellow men, are 
often more hurtful to their virtue than all the 
frowns which they encounter from Bigotry, Su- 
perstition and Unkindness. This is human 
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nature : but then it is a state of things ^hich 
demands from us, my brethren, additional 
vigilance and assiduity. 

Let us therefore, in the fourth place, be 
strictly attentive to the claims of Religion, 
both personal and social. 

What, at this moment, gives such lustre to 
the character of our Dissenting forefathers, and 
causes the memory of them to be blessed? You 
will answer — their intrepid resistance to human 
authority in the concerns of Religion: and 
your answer will be correct ; for to your Dis- 
senting forefathers you owe, under God, the 
maintenance both of your religious and your 
civil liberties.* But permit me next to inquire, 
What prompted their intrepidity of resistance? 
The reply must be — ^their deep and fervent 
piety, the inconquerable strength of religious 
principle in their bosoms, its all-pervading effi- 
cacy on their thoughts and conduct. Hence 
they were eminently sincere, earnest, sober- 
minded, devout ; preserving a conscience void 

♦ Appendix. [No, III.] 
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of offence towards God as well as Man, and 
knowing how to use the world, without using 
it to excess. Before the throne of Heaven 
they regularly bowed the knee in their personal 
and domestic sanctuaries, and in the house of 
Prayen Fearing God, they had no other fear : 
and their steady aim was to approve them- 
selves Chrisfs faithful servants. The times in 
which they lived, strongly called forth, and 
admirably improved, their graces — the active 
and the suffering virtues of the Christian cha- 
racter: and some of them, who, in addition to 
their public trials, laboured under bodily weak- 
ness and disease, spoke with uncommon ten- 
derness as " dying men to dying men,'' felt 
more than ever " the powers of the world to 
come," and preached and wrote with the elo- 
quence of the. heart on the everlasting rest, 
which remaineth for the people of God.* Say, 
my brethren, do we bear any due resemblance 
to these fathers of Protestant Dissent? Are 
we just to our principles, to our religious inte- 
rests, to ourselves? Is there no happy point 
between spiritual ostentation and spiritual luke- 

* Appendix. [No. IV.] 
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warmness ; and shall we not give evidence that 
we know and value and can recommend it? — 
Shall we not discern the things which differ, 
and pursue those which are excellent? 

We live in an age characterized, assuredly, 
by the increase of knowledge, yet not in an 
equal degree by the progress and the exercise 
of sound, deliberate judgment; in an age of 
great excitement, and of much seeming, if not 
real, inconsistency. Such is human weakness : 
but, on the part of Christians, nor least of 
Christian ministers, human weakness must be 
met by human efforts and circumspection, in 
humble, earnest dependence on Divine aid. 
Never, of all men, must we be forgetful of our 
high and holy calling as the servants of Christ," 
"whom we" must "preach; warning every 
man, and teaching every man, in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus." 
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No, I. ^p. 1. 

It would appear highly probable that the annual lec- 
ture at Oldbury was instituted with an immediate reference 
to the case of the ministers ejected from their several 
charges on August the twenty-fourth, 1662. See Orton's 
Letters to a Dissenting Minister, toI. ii. 148. and the late 
Rev. James Scott's Discourse delivered at Oldbury, Sept. 
10, 1817. pp. 20, &c. 



No. II. p. 9. 

To prove that these views of the Sacramental Test are 
not peculiar to our. own times, and to one class of Dissi- 
dents from the Established Church, I shall lay before my 
readers the sentiments of two writers, no longer num- 
bered among the living, and of widely differing commu- 
nions, when on earth ; both eminent however by talent, 
learning and the influence of their characters and labours 
within their respective spheres of action. 
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" I do not say," remarks Dr. Farneanx, Letters to 
Blackstone, ed. 2. pp. 164, 165, " that the actual posses- 
sion of civil offices is the right of any subject ; but a capa- 
city of being elected or appointed to them, is the right 
of every good subject; and being deprived of that capa- 
city is plainly an injury ; and every injury done a man 
merely for his religion, and not on a civil account, is, in 
my opinion, a degree of persecution. I know no other 
definition of persecution^ than that it is an injury inflicted 
on a person for his religious principles or profession only.'' 

" The persecution," observes Dr. John Milner, " which 
Catholics suffer from the disabilities in question, (the 
Test Act, &c.) does not consist so much in their being 
deprived of those common privileges and advantages, as 
in their being held out by the Legislature as unworthy of 
them, and thus being reduced to the condition of an 
inferior cast in their own country, the country of Free- 
dom : this they deeply feel, and cannot help feeling." — 
The end of Religious Controversy, &c. part iii. London, 
1818. p. 233. 



No. IIL p. 14. 

Mr. Hume goes still further. In a passage frequently 
quoted (Hist, of £ng. Ann. 1571) he says that *' the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was pre- 
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servedi by the^uritena alone)" and that. '* to this aeet the 
English owe. the whole, freedom of their constitntioD.^' 
The statement is substantially correct. Yet the historian's 
language requires to be in some degree modified and 
explained. . Mr. Hume, who deemed it ridiculous to con-' 
»der the English constitution before the Revolution as* 
** a regular plan of liberty/' while, inconsistently with 
this opinion, he often recognizes the free spirit of the 
Great Charter, (and, for the origin of the liberties of 
Englishmen, he should hav^e ascended to a remoter age,) 
takes a singular method of defending the arbitrary rule of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. He palliates the enormous 
^lisgovernment of the monarchs of those houses, by assign- 
ing our happy constitution to the era of the Revolution ; 
though, in truth, it was not then framed, but only vindi- 
eated, restored and guarded. Thus, sooner than allow 
that .Queen Elizabeth violated it's maxims, he describes 
the puritans of her reign, and their almost immediate 
descendants, as kindling the spark of liberty, and as the 
instruments of the whole freedom of our constitution. It 
would have been more accurate to remark that they 
asserted courageously and successfully the birthright of 
their fathers, and, by this course, established nearly the 
same claims on the gratitude of their posterity, as though 
they had been the first authors of our freedom. 

With few and therefore particularly honourable excep- 
tions, the body of the Nonconformists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries possessed no comprehensive know- 
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ledge^ either in theory or in their practice^ of liberty/ 
eiyil and religious. The proper view of ^eir case is this : 
their pnblic condacj^ can be justified and approved solely 
on the principles of tbmt liberty , which. Thanks be to God! 
is in our times so much better understood. Persecution 
and Tyranny, wanton iar beyond the limits of human 
endurance, made our ancestors sensible of the inseparable 
affinity between spiritual and civil freedom. They became 
feelingly convinced that, for the due exercise of the rights 
ef Conscience, Man has no security under a despotic 
government; and that he cannot, must not, hold those 
rights at a Tyrant's nodr Acting on this principle, and 
from a persuasion of the sovereign value of Religion, 
they recovered and ** preserved the precious spark," 
which, in their own days, glimmered so feebly as to 
appear in the most imminent danger of being totally 
extinguished. 



No. IV. ^p. 15. 

Most of the individuals, into whose hands these pages 
may come, will have anticipated the ^aipe and the per- 
formance, to which I, in particular, refer. Of the 
ejected ministers none perhaps was so deserving of high 
regard throughout succeeding ages as Richard Baxter, the 
author of J%e Saints^ Everlasting Best. That work (to 
mention no other of his productions,) will be a standing 
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monument of his superior and varied talents, and of his 
deeply-rooted piety : and it receives no ordinary interest 
from it's numerous allusions to the writer's public experi- 
ence and personal situation. 

An extremely judicious Abridgment of The Saint§* 
Everlasting Rest, from the pen of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Fawcett, of Kidderminster, may be recommended to all 
who cultivate — what eminently merits cultivation — a taste 
for devotional and practical Theology. 
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